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Next week the four veterinary schools re-open for the |. 


winter session. The introductory lecture at the Londou 
School will be delivered by Professor McFadyean. The 
opening address at the Royal Dick College will be 
delivered by Mr. Thos. Dollar, a distinguished pupil and 
friend of Piofessor Dick. Mr. Dollar is a very old 
champion of the school, having for many years acted 
upon its examining board when the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society granted a certificate. On this occasion 
he will present to the College a portrait of Miss Dick 
who was in more ways than one a benefactress to the 
institution founded by her brother. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Dollar’s delivery of the inaugural address 
will mark the jubilee year of his graduation in 1844. 
One cloud will uitortunately hang over the proceed. 
ings. Professor Walley, the indefatigable and zealous 
Principal, will we hear not be present. For some little 
time his health has not been good, and now his medical 
advisers have insisted upon his making a stay for some 
time in a southern climate. Every one who knows him 
will join with us in hoping that he may soon be fit and 
well again, but no one will more anxiously anticipate his 
return to work than his students. 
There is an idea that the entries of new students this 
session at all the schools will be a small one. It is 
supposed that the matriculation ¢ examination _ will 
keep out some, and that the four years course of 
examinations will deter others. Possibly there may 
be some falling off in numbers but we do uot 
think the extra requirements wiil be the cause. The 
fact is that for two or three years past an abnormal rush 
has been made and very large classes have been seen at 
all the schools. A reaction is inevitable, and we may 
not unnaturally expect some diminution in the number 
of new entries. It is not likely that either the four 
examinations or the matriculation will check the flow of 
students to the veterinary schools. These obstacles to 
the ignorant will have quite another effect—they will 
stop a certain class of men, but they will bring in another. 
We shall in future have a better educated student and 
then we may hope for a distinct rise in the social scale. 
Our danger will be the introduction of boys fresh from 
school whose only knowledge is from books, and whose 
ignorance of the ways and habits of animals may be a 
drawback. These young men will find plenty of time 
during the summers of their four years course to become 
practically acquainted with animals—unless some evil 
genius insists upon their wasting that time upon a 
summer session spent in town. It is impossible to believe 
that anyone really acquainted with the necessities of 
veterinary practice would desire to keep students in town 
during the summer months. Unfortunately the teaching 
ot the student is not always in the hands of veterinarians. 
It is arranged by gentlemen who know what is wanted 


better than we do, and who in all their arrangements and | . 


all their reforms carefully ignore the practitioner and the 
profession. It seems a pity that teaching and examining 
bodies cannot make use of the knowledge possessed by 


each —cannot compare notes and interchange con- 
fidences, 


CASES AND ARTICLES 


LAMENESS. 


Perhaps there is nothing we see more of or know 
less about than lameness in horses, and it would ap- 
pear that although we liave made such advances in 
some directions we have certainly failed to make 
headway with lameness, in fact if we are to believe 
all we have heard we have not only made no headway 
but have actually gone back. 

Probably there is no man alive now who would 
profess to the same powers as the late Professor 
Dick, who was said to know the lame leg without 
seeing the horse, and we are not sure whether even 
the seat of lameness was not diagnosed by the sound ! ! 
There are many still living who could tell us how 
far this able man was thus capable of deceiving him- 
self. Should it be a fact that he ever claimed such 
transcendent powers, it is a serious loss to us that 
he failed to reveal the secret to his profession. 

What have we in lameness to guide usin the matter 
of diagnosis? We have (1) the action or gait of the 
horse ; (2) the examination of the affected limb; (3) 
the history of the case; (4) the length of time the 
lameness lasts. 

The outsider might™be inclined to say ‘“‘ And what 
moredo you want?’’ Well, there isoften unfortunately 
nothing in the gait which is characteristic; nothing 
in the limb or foot, so far as we can determine, which 
is not normal; the history of the case is more often 
untruthful than correct, and the length of time the 
lameness lasts has to be waited for. Here at one 
stroke the entire foundation of our knowledge dis- 
appears, and we have nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
guide us, and perhaps an anxious and fidgetty 
client pressing not only for an opinion, but for some 
information as to how long the case is going to 
last ! 

There is not much doubt that honesty being the 
best policy is not suitable in such a case as we have 
supposed, for a client of the above class has no 
sympathy with honest ignorance, and he will soon find 
someone to give him an opinion without the slight- 
est hesitation, even perhaps without an examination 
of the case, and that someone is almost certain to be 
the neighbouring farrier, a groom, or an unqualified 
practitioner. 

Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that our pro- 
fessional honesty is cast aside for the time being, and 
we make at once a definite diagnosis, such as a 
sprain of a small sinew, or, if a young horse, that he 
is throwing out a splint, or of another that it is inci- 


pient side or ringbone, or spavin as the case may be, 
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always selecting that seat which from our judgment 
is the most commonly affected. In this way some 
men meet with an undue proportion of shoulder 
lameness, others affect knee splints, others find pea- 
like bony growths just pressing on the suspensory, 
others look to the sesamoids, whilst another class, 
not to be defeated, nor to leave themselves open to 
criticism or censure, find much mental comfort in a 
sprained coffin joint or an attack of rheumatism ! ! 


All this is useful in its way and is absolutely with- 
out harm to either patient or client, but it is a pro- 
ceeding fraught with serious professiona] danger, 
for after a few years we have no difficulty in persua- 
ding ourselves that these things must have existed, 
as treatment proved successful. Gradually, though 
quite unconsciously, we fall away from the path of 
professional rectitude, and discover that we know all 
about lameness, its seat and diagnosis, and that there 
is practically no case occurring in our practice that we 
are not able to identify ! 


We believe that the most experienced man who 
has ever lived will not diagnose correctly at one 
examination the seat of trouble in 50 out of every 100 
lame horses brought to him, and for the reason that he 
cannot see inside the leg. 

Cases which appear in the first instance obscure, 
will often later on give us the best of assistance by 
developing a something definite. This is one of the 
things we may look for, and it constitutes a valuable 
aid to diagnosis. 

The seat of lameness is either (a) evident at once ; 
(b) evident later on, or (c) obscure. To be evident 
at once it must be something we can feel or see, 
there must be nothing imaginary about it but a per- 
fectly definite pathological condition. To fall under 
class (b) a something must appear which was not 
there to touch or sight when the horse first fell lame, 
but has developed since. To fall under class (c) 
nothing ever developes and the horse may eventually 
go sound. 

Action or gait are equivalent expressions. A horse 
may have an action indicative of shoulder lameness, 
or he may have a gait peculiar to navicular disease. 
Of the value of action there is no doubt ; without it 
we should often be at sea with regard to navicular and 
other foot affections ; but like everything else of value 
in the diagnosis of lameness it is often misleading, 
and especially so when preconceived bias expects the 
limb to behave in a peculiar way, or the foot to be 
placed down in a particular manner. Here it becomes 
absolutely misleading and dangerous. 

_ There is no specific action or movement of the 
limb for each and every form of lameness; there is 
no particular manner in which the foot is placed on 
the ground for every form of foot lameness. If such 
were the case our difficulties would not exist, and 
— could be reduced to the accuracy of auscul- 

ion. 

It is for the reason that these aids do not exist 
that we urge the need for greater accuracy ” dings 
nosis ; we should have no scruples in talking amongst 
ourselves of obscure lame cases, or in describin 
them for the benefit of others. We should avoid as far 
as possible having our judgment influenced by the 
tact of practice, and eventually deluding ourselves 


into an impure belief, and accepting the shadow for 
the substance. Finally, we should lose some of the 
conceit which at present exists, that cock-sure feel- 
ing of diagnosis better suited to the quack than the 
trained observer, and remember that no matter how 
careful a man may be, how wide or exténsive his 
experience, or how mature his judgment, he makes 
more mistakes over lameness than in any other — of 
his art. ‘ 


MERCURIALISM WITH INVAGINATION OF 
INTESTINE. 


By W. Paver, M.R.C.V.S. 


The following case occurred in the practice of Mr. 
Tedbar Hopkin, Manchester. — 

History. On Friday Sept. 21st., about 10 p.m., I 
was requested to attend a pony which was supposed 
to be suffering from colic. The patient was a four 
years old blood trotting pony of high couraged 
temperament, which the owner said had been affected 
with the itch. For this, on Saturday the 15th., he 
had dressed the animal from head to foot with some 
ointment kindly given to him by a neighbouring ~ 
stud groom, and had repeated the treatment twice 
since without washing, all signs of irritation being 
removed. Upon enquiry I found this dressing to 
consist of 141bs of blue mercurial ointment. On 
Thursday morning it was noticed his abdomen was 
tucked up and that he was becoming emaciated, 
appetite poor and disposition drowsy. On Friday 
morning the ointment was well washed off, and the 
pony put in harness and driven a short distance, but 
on account of his stumbling and sluggishness, he 
was returned to the stable. Here he appeared very 
listless, refused all food, and about 9 p.m. became 
uneasy showing signs of colic. 

When I arrived the symptoms were as follows :— 
Great restlessness and looking. round at abdomen, 
continual desire to rub himself, very stinking and 
profuse diarrhea. Respiration 46; nostrils dilated 
and breath foetid. Pulse 50 small and soft. Tem- 
perature 100. Extremities cold, buccal membrane 
blanched. 

Diagnosis. Mercurial poisoning. 

Antidotes were administered, but from the com- 
plete manner in which the system had been saturated 
with the poison, I had not much hope of success. 

Atlam. Pain was more marked. Respiration 
60; diarrhcea was still present. Pulse 60, scarcely 
perceptible. 

8a.m. ‘ Blowing” (to use the owner’s expres- 
sion) “like a steam engine’ and moving incessantly 
round the box, never standing still or attempting to 
lie down. Coat dry and glossy. 

4-a.m. Respiration 120; pulse quite .impercep- 
tible ; temperature 101. At this stage palpitation of 
the heart commenced, and continued to increase 
until a short time before death, being so violent that 


g|it could readily be heard ten yards away. About 


half an hour before death a cold sweat broke out 
on his shoulders, the other parts of body remain- 


ing dry. 
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At 7 a.m. he fell down dead. 

Post-mortem examination revealed intussusception 
of the small intestine, about 2 feet from the ccecum, 
the bowel being telescoped into itself for about 3 feet 
of its length. An exceptional point was that there 
was a double invagination, a portion of bowel being 
again telescoped into a portion already telescoped. 
Mucous membrane paler than normal. Vessels of 
mesentery much congested. Liver normal in size 
and weight, other abdominal.organs normal. Lungs 
intensely congested. Heart apparently normal. 


Remarks. A rather peculiar feature of this case 
was that there was throughout an entire absence of 
any appearance of salivation, which is generally 
considered a sine qua non. There were no wounds 
whatever on the body, the poisoning proceeded almost 
entirely owing to absorption by the skin, although it 
was observed that the animal had licked himself a 
little. I considered the intussusception to be due to 
the increased peristalsis of the bowel, the effect of 
the application of such a large quantity of the 


drug 


LARGE HAT PIN SWALLOWED (?) BY A 
PUPPY. 


By Jno. B. F.R.C.V.S., Manchester. 


Subject a fox-terrier dog puppy. On July 31st of 
this year the puppy was brought to me on account of 
lameness. I could discover no injury, but pressure 
in the region of the right shoulder gave pain. 
attributed the lameness to some ordinary injury, 
directed the use of warm fomentations, rest, and a 
mild embrocation. I had been informed that the lame- 
ness was first noticed on the 26th July when the 
puppy was “screaming with pain” on moving the 
right foreleg. 

August 4th. Swelling was observed in the neck. 

August 8th. There is an abscess the size of a 
_ pullet’s egg in a line with and midway between the 


angle of the jaw and the point of the shoulder on | Pp 


the right side. I put on a tape muzzle and open it. 
On exploring with the finger a hard sharp point is 
felt, on touching which the puppy struggled so 
Violently that it was necessary to put him under 
chloroform before proceeding further. This foreign 
body is deep in the neck, is in the muscles clothing 


the vertebre ; with forceps I draw it nearer the sur- 
face and seizing with the fingers further draw it 
forward and finally extract with some separation of 
the muscular tissue, and very considerable traction, 
which I estimate at a force of eight pounds, a steel 
pin six inches in length, one-twentieth-inch thick, 
furnished with a metallic spherical knob jin. in 
diameter at the distal extremity. 

The puppy is ten weeks and three days old, weighs 


I | 5lbs. 6ozs., length from tip of nose to root of tail 17 


am length from point of needle to root of tail ten 
inches. 

I had not the slightest idea that any foreign body 
was present, there was no evidence near the surface. 
The pin must have been in the stomach, and the 
knob was most likely extracted through an opening 
made in the cervical portion of the esophagus by the 
extrusion of the point. There were six persons 
other than the operator who saw the removal of the 
in. 

A fluid diet was given. On August 18th bread 
and milk, and bread and beef tea was given, the 
wound closing rapidly. Atabout this date the pup 
found and swallowed several whole black peas, whi 
were afterwards seen in the foeces. 

I have shown the puppy, wound, and pin to several 
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of my Manchester confréres, and the only solution we 
can adopt is that the pin was swallowed knob first, 
that it passed along the csophagus through the 
thorax to the stomach, and that during the move- 
ment of the neck, the point of the pin emerged from 
the esophagus, causing the formation of the abscess. 

August 17. Wound almost healed. 

August 30. Wound completely healed, no difficulty 
in swallowing. 

_I enclosed you photo of puppy, showing the wound. 
The pin was held in sitw by thread in order to show 
the relative size and direction. 


REMOVAL OF INTESTINAL CALCULUS | 
BY LAPAROTOMY. 


By Henry M.R.C.V.S., Manchester. 


Although there was not a successful termination of 
the undermentioned case still it may be of some in- 
terest to your readers. 

I first saw the subject of these notes, a 
9-year-old brown cart mare, at noon on August 
9th, she was then showing signs of slight abdomi- 
nal pain; pulse only slightly quickened but rather 
hard; temp. normal; the driver informed me she 
had been purging all the morning. The case was 
treated in the usual way but made no progress to- 
wards recovery, and I came to the conclusion from 
symptoms presented that there was some mechanical 
obstruction, but although frequent examinations with 
explorations per rectum were made, the exact nature 
of the obstruction could not for a time be determined. 
On Monday night, 13th August, when examining the 
rectum the mare began to strain (she had been doing 
so at times during the afternoon) and after a while I 
was able with the tips of my fingers to touch a calcu- 
lus, I not unnaturally thought that my trouble was 
nearly at an end. However I was gradually 
undeceived, for in spite of all my efforts it could not 
be moved, and I became further disconcerted by dis- 

covering close to the stone a rupture of the mucous 
and partly of the muscular coats of the bowel, of per- 
haps a couple of inches in length. On Tuesday 
morning there was very little change except that the 


rectum was swollen, the lumen of the bowel being 


much reduced and consequently also all chance of 
removing the obstruction per rectum was at an end. 
I was able to ascertain that the stone had not moved, 
and that the rupture was now about four inches long 
running transversely to the bowel. I came to the 
conclusion that the case was hopeless, for if the stone 
by any means came further back it would undoubtedly 
go through the bowel wall. I explained the situa- 
tion to the owner, and told him the only way of re- 
moving the offending body was from the flank. As 
I could give him very little hope of saving the 
patient’s life (she was now much exhausted, temp. 
102; pulse 80, much weaker and wiry) I had some 
difficulty in persuading him to have it done. [ have 
refrained from going into elaborate details of symp- 


toms and treatment as my object is not to i 
case from this point. 


Having obtained the valuable assistance of my 
friend, Mr. Wolstenholme, the opportunity was seized 
when the mare was down to secure her feet and 
administer chloroform. An incision about 8 inches 
long was made through the skin of the right flank in 
a downward and forward direction from the neigh- 
bourhood of the anterior process of ilium ; the bleed- 
ing was then stopped by hot water applications, as it 
was after dividing each succeeding layer of tissue ; 
these layers were :—a little muscular tissue, about 14 
inches of fat, then about 2 inches more of muscle and 
then the peritoneum. We had now a very formidable 
looking wound about 4 inches deep. The peritoneum 
was carefully cut, and. I was able to explore the 
adominal cavity. After a little searching, the force 
of gravity having caused the bowel to drop towards 
the left side, I was enabled to bring the gut enclosing 
the calculus through the aperture ; it was considerably 
discoloured by inflammation. An incision 6 inches 
long was made, and the calculus, of irregular shape 
and about 2lbs in weight, was removed. The gut 
was well cleansed, sewn up with carbolised catgut by 
the continuous suture, and returned into the abdomen. 
Very strong pin and silk sutures were used'to make up 
the wound in the skin. The divided edges of the 
muscle from the nature of the incision came well 
together and were not sutured. 

The patient was allowed to come out of chloroform 
and in about a quarter of an hour got on ito her feet, 
having been down about 14 hours. She seemed 
much the same after the the operation as before, 
with the exception that she showed no signs of pain 
and that she took a little gruel—the first food she 
had taken voluntarily for 5 days, walked round the 
box and seemed quite chee and passed a small 
quantity of foul smelling feces. 

There was little appreciable alteration for about 12 
hours when there was a gradual relapse, and she 
died 26 hours after operation and 6 days from first 
showing signs of pain. 

On a post-mortem examination being made it was 
found that the seat of mischief was about 4 feet from 
the anus. The bowel was much discoloured for 
about 18 inches on either side of the wound, where 
it was somewhat dilated in the form of a pouch; the 
stitches well intact, and the partial rupture as ex- 
pected, a little, very little diffuse peritonitis. 

I attribute death to exhaustion as the result of the 
six days suffering, and think that if the operation 
affected her in any way it prolonged life a few hours 
by relieving the pain. Whether she would have 
survived if it could have been done earlier, and if not 
what would have been the most serious obstacle, is, I 
think, a very interesting question. For myself I 
should have the greatest anxiety about the sutures in 
the bowel giving way before a complete union had 
taken place, and it would certainly cause me more 
uneasiness than the fears from peritonitis. I should 
like to know what is the record with regard to the 
operation. 

The antiseptic used was carbolic acid, everything 
of course kept scrupulously clean, and no blood 
allowed to drain into the abdominal cavity. 
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IODINE, 
By Joun Matcoim, F.R.C.V.S., Birmingham. 


The specific remedial effect of iodine and iodide of 
potassium upon actinomycosis is one of the most 
interesting discoveries recently made in veterinary 
therapeutics. 

In your pages last May and in your current issue 
Mr. Dollar and Mr. Hopkin respectively draw at- 
tention to the successful employment of the same 
agents in the treatments of purpura hemorrhagica. 
In concluding his note Mr. Hopkin says ‘he has 
also found that pleurisy and pneumonia both are 
greatly benefited by their use after the acute febrile 
stages have passed.’’ With reference to this latter 
point it may not be without interest to record the 
fact that for several years I have employed and now 
practically rely upon iodine in the treatment of 


hydrothorax, and with unvarying success. I pre- 


scribe the tincture in ounce doses, and give each in a 
small pailful of drinking water which is set beside 
the horse. Whenever the bucket is empty a fresh 
supply is provided. Soon the amount of water 
drunk is much lessened, and concurrently I gradually 
reduce the dose to half an ounce to the bucketful of 
water. In the majority of cases 24 hours sees a 
cessation of any visible increase in the effusion, and 
in about 48 hours a decrease can usually be recognised, 
ani with the continued use of the drug the decrease 
continues slowly, but in my experience as surely as 
slowly, until recovery. In these cases the iodine 
seems to have a depressing and lowering effect upon 
the patient,-but this can be combated, and moreover 
I have never yet known it fail in lessening the 
effusion, 

I should be glad to know what results other 
practitioners have had, who may have tried it in this 
way in hydrothorax. Since so employing it I have 
had no fatal case of pleurisy to record, and the dread 
IT used to have of cases of hydrcthorax is a thing 
of the past. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


“COW-POX ” OR “SMALL-POX ” IN COWS ? 


The following very interesting matter is abstracted 
from a report in The British Medical Journal of a dis- 
cussion which took place at the last meeting of the 
British Medical Association. 


S. Moncxron Copeman, M.A., M.D. Cantab. 
From the time that vaccination was first introduced az 
4 prophylactic against small-pox, the main dispute with 


reference to the pathology of the disease has centred 
round the term variola vaccine given to it in the first 


_ instance by Jenner, who undoubtedly looked upon it as 


“small-pox of the cow.’”? The question for considera- 
tion is then whether vaccinia is or is not one with 
small-pox, or whether it is an absolutely distinct 

disease, 
This problem has been attacked from two separate 
pointe aan Microscopic pathology including bacterio- 
) experimental work, having for its object 


vaccinia. 

Vaccinia and Variolisation.—Whatever may be their 
views as to the desirability of the practice of vaccination, 
and more particularly of compulsory vaccination, I sup- 
pose that there are very few scientists at the present day 
who would deny that vaccination affords, for a time at 
any rate, protection against invasion of the system by 
small-pox. If this be so, the fact affords strong presump- 
tion of, at the least, an intimate relationship between 
these two diseases, since we have but little reason to 
suppose that protection can be afforded against any 
given diseases by the inoculation of the living virus of 
another and essentially distinct malady. 

It is a noteworthy fact that of the various observers 
everyone, with the exception of Chauveau and his col- 
leagues of the Lyous Commission, claim to have ob- 
tained positive results as regards the production of 
typical vaccinia, after one or more removes, as the result 
of variolation of the cow or calf. In many cases, it is 
true, a large number of experiments are stated to have 
been abortive, especially among the older observes, who 
made use, for the most part, of heifers or milch cows. 
Subsequent experience has shown, however, that success 
is much more likely to be obtained if, instead of heifers 
or cows, calves be used. On this account, perhaps, 
Chauveau’s want of success may be in part explained. 

With reference to recent experiments on variolation 
of the calf, it is worthy of note also that different obser- 
vers have obtained results differing considerably in cer- 
tain instances in the immediate effect produced. In 
some cases inoculation of human small-pox lymph has 
given rise on the first animal operated on to a vesicular 
eruption indistinguishable from that of vaccinia, either 
at the actual point of incision, puncture, or scarification, 
or appearing in the form of independent or accessory 
vesicles at a distance from the actual site of operation. 
Such a result has been placed on record by Ceely and 
later by King, Simpson, and Hime. 

In other cases, however, on the first animal operated 
on, there has been observed perhaps some redness and 
elevation at the site of operation, and possibly the 
appearance of accessory vesicles of imperfect type. Suc- 
cessive reinoculations from one animal to another, how- 
ever, has resulted, after two, three, or more removes, in 
a vesicular eruption at the points of operation, which 
again is indistinguishable from the result following on 
ordinary vaccination of the calf. 

Lastly, even successive removes through a considerable 
number of animals may be unattended by any evidence 
of actual vesiculation, although an inoculable disease is 
obviously transmitted throughout the series, tending in- 


point with greater certainty. Such has been the recent 
experience of Klein, who found however that lymph 
taken on the seventh day from certain incisions of the 
fourth calf of a series, when inserted into the arm of a 
child, gave rise to a vesicular eruption in the latter, 
typical in all respects on the eighth day of vaccinia. On 
transferring lymph from this child’s arm back to the 
bovine animal, he obtained in the retrovaccinated calf 
results not to be distinguished from that current in the 
calves vaccinated in the ordinary course at the Local 
Government Board’s Animal Vaccine Establishment. 
Finally, after a lapse of six weeks, Dr. Klein submitted 
this retrovaccinated calf, and other calves vaccinated 
from it, to the test of a further and thorough vaccination 
with current calf lymph, and with the result that all 
these animals entirely resisted vaccinia. 

Of my own experiments the most successful series may 


briefly be described as follows : 


the production—if that be possible—in the bovine. 
animal by inoculating it with small-pox lymph, of a 
disease indistinguishable both in its local and in its 
general effects, by any means at our command, from true. 


deed in successive removes to “ take’’ at each inoculated - 
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With variolous lymph (contained in two capillary tubes) 
taken on July 30th, 1892. from a vaccinated girl, aged 16, 
at the fifth to the sixth day of the eruption of discrete 
small-pox, I on August J1th inoculated a cow-calf (A) 
about six weeks old by thirty-two linear incisions and two 
superficial scarified patches made on the abdomen. 

n August 13th (the third day) this calf presented noth- 

ing but a slight scab over the scarified putch. : 

On August 15th (the fifth day) some of the incisions were 
somewhat red and elevated, more particularly at several 
definite points which tended to be vesicular. At this date, 
on the inner aspect of each thigh and distant in each in- 
stance from extra incisions or scarifications, was a crop of 
shotty and incipiently vesicular pimples. 

On August 17th (the seventh day), having clamped three 
of the incisions, including those with the quasi-vesicular 
appearance, I removed the lymph with the crusts by scrap- 
ing, and used the material for the inoculation on this date 
of calf B in fifty-two linear incisions on the abdomen. The 
accessory incipient vesicles I left untouched. 

From first to last calf A never exhibited any appreciable 
rise of temperature or indisposition of any sort. On the 
ninth day the linear incisions, the cross scarifications, and 
the accessory vesicles were in their decadence, and in a few 
days more the whole process was at an end, 

ore than a month later, namely, on September 22nd, I 
vaccinated this calf A in twenty-three linear incisions with 
calf ——_ obtained from the Animal Vaccine Establish- 
ment. The result was absolutely negative. 

On August 17th, with the scrapings obtained the same 
ee from calf A, I inoculated a cow-calf (B) two months 
old in fifty-six linear incisions on the abdomen. On the 
third day every one of these incisions were distinctly raised 
and bordered by a delicate pink flush. 

On the fourth day (August 20th) all incisions had evi- 
dently ‘‘taken,” the areola about each being now, well 
marked, and about one-eighth of an inch in width, but 
there was no definite vesiculation. At this date, after 

clamping, scrapings were taken from certain of the incis- 
ions for further experiment. No accessory vesicles uppeared 
in this calf, which, along with calf A, was vaccinated on 
September 22nd in seventeen linear incisions with calf 
lymph obtained from the Animal Vaccine Establishment. 
The result, as in calf A, was absolutely negative. 

On August 20th, with scraping taken the same day from 
calf B, I inoculated a small cow-calf, C (seven weeks old) 
in twenty-seven linear incisions on the abdomen. On the 
fourth day (August 23rd) every incision had “ taken,” and 
in most of them there was evidence of commencing vesicu- 
lation. Two days later, August 25th, vesiculation was 
distinct in several of the incisions. At no time were there 
any accessory vesicles. This calf ulso was vaccinated on 
September 22nd with calf lymph from the Animal 
vecume Establishment. Again the result was altogether 
negative. 

hus far I have obtained an undoubtedly successful 
result in one series only out of four attempts, but I have 
at any rate been able to satisfy myself that it is possible 
to variolate the calf, and further that the result obtained 
in the first instance may become greatly modified in the 
course of successive removes ; pe again, that animals 

— have been thus treated are no longer susceptible 

4 

may perhaps mention here that all my experiments 
were conducted at the Brown Institation to aa any 
of with vaccinia. 

n conclusion, | may express my firm belief in the 
theory as to the pathology of vaccinia expressed in the 
term “ variole vaccing: ” given by Jeuner to this disease, 
However imperfect in the first instance may have been 
the experimental methods on which such theory was 
— it has in my opinion received during the century 
= Jenuer wrote, and more particu- 

y Guring the ew years, mos i 
corroboration. ample scientific 


Dr. Leonnarp Vorct, Hamburg. 


Jenner considered the protection afforded b ina- 
tion to be due to the fact that the virus shish he obs. 


ployed was the active agent of human small-pox, modi- 
fied by transmission through the bodies of animals, 
especially the horse and the cow, but he did not himself 
try to get variola vaccine by transmission of small-pox 
virus to cattle. The first who attempted this experi- 
ment in Europe was Dr. Gassner, district surgeon at 
Giinzburg, Bavaria. In 1807 eleven attempts gave but. 
one successful result. But evidence was at once forth- 
coming from other experimenters to prove that vaccinia. 
could not thus be induced. Inoculations of small-por 
in cows had been followed by successful results in the 
hands of Thiele, Ceely, and Badcock. In 1836 Thiele, 
at Kasan, made numerous attempts to inoculate cows 
with variolous matter, and succeeded in some—lI believe 
in seven—cases in producing vesicles with the physical 
characters of those of cow-pox. He continued his new 
stock of lymph through seventy five removes on man, 
and he vaccinated no fewer than 3000 persons. 

Independently of Thiele, but just at the same time, 
Ceely, of Aylesbury, obtained a new variola vaccine 
stock of lymph by inoculating cows with the matter of 
small-pox eruptions. Ceely vaccinated personally with 
this new lymph 12,000 children, with uo worse result 
than the occasional occurrence of rashes recognised as. 
those occasionally accompanying ordinary vaccination. 
The Ceely lymph became then highly valued, and spread 
universally. It was sent to Hanover by request as being 
preferable to that vaccine hitherto in common use 
there. But Dr. Schneemaun, the district surgeon of 
Hanover, a year later, stated, in a somewhat disappointed 
tone, that he could not find any difference in the value 
of the new and the old stock of lymph. Accordingly, 
Schneemann in 1838 verified the true vaccinal nature of 
Ceely lymph, but, according to Professor Crookshank, it 
is, since 1889, quite a mistake to speak of this operation 
as vaccination ; it is, rather, a simple modification of the 
Suttonian system of small-pox inoculation in which, in 
the first remove, the cow was substituted for the human 
subject. 

Badcock made no fewer than 300 experiments for the 
purpose cf obtaining variola vaccine lymph and succeed- | 
ed in 37 instances. Irrespective of the large number 
vaccinated hy Badcock since 1840, many thousands of 
children were operated upon by 800 practitioners, who 
were thus supplied ; and lymph of this nature doubtless 
is continued by transmission up to the present time in 
the south of England. 

I cannot agree with Professor Crookshank when he 
says all those who have been inoculated with Thiele’s,, 
Ceely’s, and Badcock’s lymph have not been in the true 
seuse of the word vaccinated ; they have not been “ cow- 
poxed,” but they have been variolated. If it is suggested’ 
that the lymph of Thiele, Ceely, and Badcock did not lose 
the type of small-pox, then we must demand evidence of 
cases in which small-pox is conveyed to other people by 
vaccinated children. 

The new lymph of Thiele, Ceely, and probably also 
that of Badcock, caused powerful local and universal 
reaction: aud some of the vaccinated children are said 
to have suffered from illness on the third and fourth and 
the eleventh and thirteenth days. Also rashes or some 
other secondary eruptions occurred more frequently 
than after the application of ordinary vaccine lymph. If 
this was unmodified small-pox, then contagion must have 
spread and become known after such innumerable inser- — 
tions, but not a single case of small-pox occurred, Cer- 
tainly not every inoculation of bovines with small-pox 
lymph extinguishes sufficiently its small-pox type. In 
three or four cases—one occurred in Berlin in 1847— 
small-pox succeeded the retransfer of the first remove of 
variola vaccinia from the cow to children. In one case, 
that of Gauthier and Claubry, as. Parola mentions, the 
result was a greater spread of the disease. ee ob 

Dr. Reiter, of Bavaria, inoculated during a long series. 
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in one case in 1839 a characteristic vesicle. After 
taking lymph from this veai¢le he inserted it in the arm 
of a baby. The vaccine took pretty well, but a secondary 
eruption, fifteen vesicles, appeared like varicella. The 
child recovered, and other members of the family were 
not affected, but some days later in the cowshed of the 
animal inoculated two cases of cow-pox appeared, provi- 
ding good vaccine. 
Thus we have very different reports as to the effect of 
retransfer of the first remove of wariola vaccinia from 
the cow totheman. On the one side innumerable cases 
of harmless reaction and powerful protection against 
small-pox, on the other side few ‘eases of propagation 
of this disease. Here progress stopped until 1865, when 
the Commission of Lyons assembl nder its President 
Chauveau. It is true some successful transmissions of 
small-pox to the cow had become known, for instance, 
that of Adamsin Waltham and of Putnam in Boston. 
In both cases splendid vaccine was obtained, but experi- 
menters were somewhat discouraged, The conclusions 
arrived at by the Commission from Lyons have since 
been proved to be partially correct, but the President, 
Chauveau, has stated as recently ag 1891 that “ vaccine 
virus never gives variola to man. The virus of variola 
never produces vaccinia in the ox or horse. Vaccinia 
therefore is not attenuated variola. The two virus, 
variola and vaccinia, cannot be reduced to a single 
virus.” 

The principal advance made by. the Commission of 
Lyons was in connection with their experiments by the 
inoculation of human small-pox through a series of 
bovines. The Commission reported that human small- 
pox matter did not produce vesicles on cows like 
vaccinia, but papular elevations, and that if the scanty 
lymph in these eruptions were transmitted to other 
cows its power was speedily extinguished. In man it 
produced vesicles at the point of insertion, but small- 
pox seemed to result. They stated, further, that bovines 
after this inoculation were protected against secondary 
vaccination on inoculation. 

So great was ths weight allowed to the opinion of the 
Lyons Commission that it seems to have restrained inde- 
observers. Variola vaccine was obtained by Dr. 

y at Elbooux, and in 1871 by Dr. Senfft in Wiesbaden, 
but these experimenters did not venture to test this new 
lymph on man. Meanwhile the cultivation of animal 
vaccine by continued transmission from one calf to the 
other was alone studied and used. 

During the last thirteen years I have inoculated 11 
calves with small-pox virus, and in 2 cases was supplied 
with one good vesicle—a total contradiction to the ex- 
periments in Lyons. In the other 9 cases appeared, 
just as in Lyons, only papular eruptions, yielding 
immunity to these animals against secondary inocula- 
tion or vaccination, and containing scanty lymph, which 
7 not be removed successfully to a second or a third 


of roan fifty cows with small-pox lymph, but he obtained 


1 undertook my first successful experiment in 1881, 
and have since continued my stock of lymph until the 
present day only on animals. With the lymph of the 
second generation one child was inoculated; with that 
ofthe third, four children ;and I noticed on these children 
not exactly secondary feverish symptoms, but some un- 

ble appearances, so that I continued the stock 
through 21 calves before I used it for public vaccination. 

_ The second successful attempt occurred in 1892, but I 
did not continue this lymph to a second calf, being then 
occupied with other researches. 

In the first experiment, which procured the much dis- 

Hamburg variola vaccine, I had inoculated the 
calf experimented upon with small-pox and vaccine at 
the same time in two distant parts of its body, on the one 
part vaccine on the other small-pox. 


Chauveau and Berthet maiptain that my new stock of 
variola vaccine has never more than a continuation 
of the animal vaccine until then used in Hamburg, and 
has nothing to do with smiall-pox. On the contrary 
Layet and Crookshank assertithat it has always remained 
small-pox, and that the tendency of this lymph in less. 
early removes to produce -pox is probably the 
reason why I abandoned its mse in favour of ordinary 
cow-pox. To this lam compelled to reply. I do not. 
know why or in what manner Dr. Layet and Professor 
Crookshank acquired this erroneous information. I 
have propagated my stock always from one calf to the 
other from 1881 until now. During all these years it was 
in common public use in Hamburg, as well as in a great 
part of Germany ; and also for many years in the Royal 
Central Vaccination Institute at Copengagen, and there 
was not to be found the slightest trace of its origin, the 
small-pox. Consequently this lymph must be regarded 
as pure vaccine and not as small-pox. 

uv the objection of Chauveau and Berthet I must re- 
ply: My new stuck was, when I used it first for public 
vaccination, much more vigorous than the Beaugency 
stock, which I used previously. Not only the security 
of successful vaccination of children and animals by 
transfer from body to body was much improved, but also 
the duration of the stored lymph was much increased. 
Afterwards it only retained the value of ordin 
animal vaccine. Such an improvement of animal lymp 
is unheard of; I had procured a new and vigorous 
stock, 

After the publication of this’ observativn, all later ex- 
perimenters decided to act in the same manner, that is 
to say, to avoid the reappearance of small-pox by continu- 
ing all their new variola vaccines through a series of 
animals. 

In 1886 and 1891 the Privy Councillor, Dr. Fischer, as 
Director of the Institute for Vaccination at Carlsruhe, 
obtained by inoculation of two calves with small-pox 
matter two series of variola vaccine, which since have 
been always propagated upon animals, and are in com- 
mon use, especially in the southern of Germany. 
To the first case he transferred the ‘welfth remove of 
lymph to the human body, and in the second stock the 
third remove. In the latter case he was so fully con- 
vinced of the complete modification of the small-pox to 
the cow-pox type, that he chose his own grandson as the 
first human subject for vaccination. 

Nearly at the same time Haccius and Eternod of 
Geneva procured three new stocks of variola vaccine, but 
their later attempts failed. These three stocks are now 
used far and wide in Switzerland. in July, 189], 
Haccius sent a quantity of the seventh remove of 
new lymph to Chauveau, to convince this champion of 
the duality of the two virus. Chauveau inoculated 
cows with it, but, obtaining no evident result, he did 
assert that the lymph from the institute of Haccius 
been deteriorated during the transport in the hot 
but that, being not transportable to other animals, 
must have retained the small-pox type. At the sa 
time, Chauveau also urged the duality of small-pox an 
cow- pox, and that he must entirely deny the success 
all experimenters so far proved in the vacciziation insti- 
tutes. The so-called variola vaccinia, he said, could not 
have been more than vaccinal eruption, caused by spon- 
taneous contagion or after intentional vaccination of the 
animals experimented upon during their stay in the 
institute. To Chauveau’s bold assertion we oppose the 
simple fact that until now, at least in Germany, not a 
single case of spontaneons contagion has occurred in 
vaccination institutes. Vaccinia in animals is propa- 
gated only by local insertion. 

Meanwhile unbiassed observers one after the other 
gave new accounts of similar experiments, many un- 


successful, some few successful. Let us omit the failures 
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and proceed to the reports of Dr. Hime in Bradford, and 
of Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel King in Madras. Both 
gentlemen produced most satisfactory results on man 
after having passed the new lymph though seven calves, 

A year later King published a report of this new 
lymph, which had then already been used in more than 
40,000 human beings, without affording any remini- 
scence of its origin—small-pox. Instead of having been 
rewarded for his zeal and good services, Surgeon-Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel King was, as a punishment, relegated to 
military duty by the Madras Government, which de- 
clared that Dr. King was guilty of a breach of trust in 
professional ethics and towards the Government. This 
verdict provoked such an agitation among the pro- 
fessional brethren of Dr. King that, they supported him 
in making an appeal, in consaquence of which he was 
fully reinstated. Later in India a real series of trans- 
formations of small pox to cow-pox has been witnessed 
by Dr. Shordt at Simmery, Dr. Lawrie in Hyderabad, 
and Dr. Simpson in Calcutta. Finally, in Germany, 
Dr. Freyer of Stettin, and in France Pourquier and 
Ducamp, obtained variola vaccinia, but the last two 
gentlemen did not venture to contradict the opinion as 
to the duality of the two virus, which prevails in France. 

In spite of all these successful transformations of 
small pox into cow-pox by well-known and reliable ex- 
perimenters, opposition did not cease. [t-was objected 
in the first place that small-pox might reappear by 
retransfer of variola vaccine to the human body. Now 
we must admit that symptoms similar to small-pox in 
man appeared in some cases after the insertion of cow- 
pox accidently discovered, as well as after the insertion 
of first removes of variola vaccinia. For instance, in 
England in 1798 Woodville vaccinated with accidentally 
found cow-pox 107 persons, and saw among them in 
several cases symptoms resembling small pox more than 
cow pox. It is not exactly known from what svurce 
this cow-pox rose, and it is very possible that its origin 
was small-pox, because this disease was then common ; 
but if we insert small pox matter into bovines and 
obtain variola vaccinia, the source uf lymph can be only 
small-pox. Variola vaccine, in its earliest removes, is 
not fit for vaccination purposes because reappearance of 
the small-pox type is not impossible. If we are com- 
pelled tu test its virulence, we must take special pre- 
cautions. Experience has proved later removes to be 
free from all danger. By an exaggerated precaution I in 
1881 only offered my new stock for public use at its 
twenty-first remove. King, Shordt, and Hime took the 
seventh, Fischer even the third remove. The right term 
must be determined by the vigour of growth of vesicles 
on the animals, and by some vaccinations on man. 

A second objection was founded on the assertion that 
small-pox produces in bovines no vesicles but only 
papular elevations, and becomes extinguished in the next 
removes, and consequently never becomes cow-pox. It 
was said that if vesicles of vaccinia appeared in bovines 
after small-pox had been inoculated, it was because the 
precautions necessary to prevent transfer of vaccinia to 
these animals had probably been neglected, especially by 
detention of the animals in a vaccination institute. If 
Chauveau and the Lyons Commission were discouraged 
after uusuccessful inoculation of twelve cows, other 
experimenters were not so easily puzzled. I failed in 


nine consecutive trials, Reiter succeeded only after the |- 


inoculation of forty cows. If Chauveau continues his 
investigations he will some day be convinced of the 
reality of variola vaccine and become itschampion. The 
spontaneous transmission of vaccinia from one calf to 
the other by contagion only is an unheard of event. {[ 
have vaccinated between 20U0 and 3000 calves in my 
institute; many of them remained there nine days 
bee I have seen no other transmission than by the 
cet, 


The permanent successful continuation of a stock of 
animal lymph on bovines can only be obtained by the 
exercise of great care. Very few institutes have. been. 
able to do so, and animal vaccine would have disap 
long ago if not carefully continued by the lancet. If 
continued only on animals it often loses vigour and in. 
consequence vanishes, and it is hardly ever possible to 
restore its lost vigour. Accordingly, if after inoculation 
of animals with small-pox matter an entirely new lymph 
appears, of a character and growth differing from, 
ordinary animal or human vaccinia by producing greater 
local reactiou, it cannot have been produced by ordinary, 
animal vaccinia. 

The vesicles of ordinary animal vaccinia mature in the 
hot season within four days, in cold seasons within five 
days, and in the next 24 hours they turn yellow and the 
contents lose their contagious value. On the contrary, 
vesicles of variola vaccinia of the first removes mature. 
within five days, and continue to grow until the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, sometimes even to the tenth day or 
longer. During all these days the lymph continues quite. 
pellucid, and extremely contagious; the vesicles show no 
purulent admixture and the scabs dry slowly away. The 
difference between the duration and maturity of vesicles 
of ordinary animal vaccinia and variola vaccinia amounts 
to six days, and is so striking and so regular that it 
cannot be mistaken. We can, therefore, concede 
accidental contagion of vaccinia, if at all, only in a case 
of variola vaccinia in which this difference is absent, but 
such a case has not yet occurred. In later removes this 
difference disappears gradually. 

In addition to my own stock I have studied those of 
Fischer and Hime, both proved to have the above 
mentioned character. From Hime I received lymph of 


the first remove, which was taken from the calf nine days’ 


after inoculation. It acted powerfully after the journey. 
to Germany. Ordinary animal vaccinia from the ninth 
day is ineffectual. The growth of early variola vaccine 
equals that of newly found cow-pox, and proclaims the 
equality of noth. The frequent failures to obtain variola 
vaccine demand deep reflection. Experimenters have 


inoculated for this purpose, not only lymph, but also~ 


scratched off particles from the basis of small-pox 
vesicles in every stage of maturity without obtaining 
constant success. Immediate transfer of lymph seems 
to be important. Beyond this we have no knowledge of 
any essential, and | am unable to offer avy advice from 
my own experience. 

The great difference between the contagious value of 
primary and secondary eruptions of small-pox must be 
remembered. Small-pox in man produces no visible 
primary affection, but, though not visible, primary affec- 
tion must exist to open an entrance for the spread of 


virus through our organism. A primary small-pox © 


vesicle is formed only if virus is inoculated by the lancet, 
and this vesicle attains greater size and virulence than 
vesicles which appear as general or secondary eruptions. 
As soon as the virus has thoroughly invaded our organ- 
ism, a paroxysm of fever announces our self-defence 
against this invacion, and it is not impossible that the 
value of the virus may be altered or debilitated by this 
fever, and that the vesicles of the general or secondary 
eruption contain lymph less contagious than primary 
vesicles. ‘ 

Down to the present time the inoculation of cows has _ 
always been done with matter taken from a general 
small pox eruption. It produced in most cases ab 
abortive reaction in these animals. The scanty lymph 
of these abortive papular elevations produces nothing if 
transferred to a cow, but if transferred to a child, as 


Chauveau has shown, a primary vesicle is the result, — 


followed by an unweleome secondary eruption of miti- . 
ted size. As a mitigation of virus is brought about by . 
its passage through the cow, this may be ventured, but 
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cautiously. If we now take the lymph of this primary 
vesicle from the child and insert it, not in a child, but in 
a calf or acow, we shall most ;probably procure variola 
vaccinia or Cow-pox. 

1 have not yet performed this experiment ; I have had 
neither time nor a case of small-pox in Hamburg, but I 
propose to make the experiment, and I have no doubt it 
will answer the question. I expect that by 1896 variola 
vaccinia, as well as the etiology of vaccinia and variola, 
will be decided, and that when, on May 14th, 1896, we 
celebrate the centenary of Jenner’s first inoculation of 
cow-pox on man, cow-pox and small-pox will have been 
universally acknowledged to be due to the same virus. 


T. W. Hime, M.D., Bradford. 


Dr. Hime said the question of the identity or otherwise 
of vaccinia and variola was of great interest to two very 
different parties ; the antivaccinationist proclaimed that 
as oue could not say if vaccinia should protect against 
variola, therefore it did not protect—an absurd argu- 
ment. Scientific men were supremely interested in 
solving a question of great practical importance, namely, 
if after variola had been transformed into vaccinia it 
cannot be retransformed into variola, and further what 
was the nature of the virus, and how it could be cultiva- 
ted. That variola vaccinia ceases to be variola is proved 
by the following :— 

1. The difference in febrile phenomena ; vaccinia loses 
the characteristic double fever of variola. 

2. Its life history became much shorter. 

3. It ceased to become generally eruptive (the rare 
cases of generalised vaccinia might be a reversion to the 
variolous type). 

4. It ceased to become infective by aérial carriage. 

5. Variola vaccinia never produced variola. Chauveau’s 
Lyons cases were phenomenal. 

_ 6. In Dr. Hime’s own experiments the vaccinal erup- 
tion on the calf appeared in many instances, not at the 

int of insertion but quite apart, as a result of general 
infection and there was accompanying fever. 

7. Variola vaccinia might be transferred from calf to 
child without becoming retransformed into variola, and 
back from child to calf. 

8. Any variations of ‘variola vaccinia from original 
vaccinia (so-called) which appeared in the first generation, 
disappeared in continued cultivation through a few 
generations of calves. 

Variola vaccinia was not merely attenuated variola, 
because, as he had stated, it had quite new properties 
and it could not be brought back to its original form 
 owic as all Pasteur’s attenuated viruses could. Dr. 

ime observed that he had not thought it desirable to 
use his variola vaccine except experimentally in the few 
cases necessary to prove the nature of his result, though 
in Germany many strains of variola vaccine were iu 
regular. use in Government stations, for example, at 
Hamburg, Carkruhe, etc. The beautiful preparations 
shown by Dr. Kent on the screep were an object lesson, 
showing the undesirability of using the “lymph” 
exuded from the pock only. The virus (as no doubt it 
was) was seen to be deep in the tissues, not merely on 
the surface. Hence scrapings from the pock, which 
carried away the specifically infected cells, were the 
most effective for use, besides possessing the additional 
advantage that the surface parts were so much more 
easily fouled by atmosphere, dust, etc. Glycerine mixed 
with vaccine was first used by Mueller, in Berlin, and 
was approved by the Government of Germany, after 
careful investigation by Koch and others. Its action 
was twofold: (1) as an extractor of the virus; (2) as a 
disinfector, destroying extraneous impurities which it 
was sometimes difficult to remove even by the most care- 


vaccine taken direct from calf to arm. This latter prac- 
tice, which is carried on by the Local Government 
Board, was not commonly adopted in the institutions of 
other Governments. The use of glycerine was thus seen 
to be no fraud, but a great improvement. It was hardly 
to be suggested that Governments would use it with 
fraudulent intent. Glycerised calf vaccine is generally 
used by Governments not only abroad but by the mili- 
tary authorities of this country, our army and navy be- 
ing both vaccinated with glycerised calf vaccine. 


Surgeon-General Cornisu, C.I1.E. 


Surgeon-General Cornish said that he quite agreed 
with Dr, Voigt as to the identity of the vaccine and 
variola virus. He illustrated this point by the experi- 
ment of Dr. W. G. King, Sanitary Commissioner of 
Madras, who after passing variolous lymph, through a 
succession of seven calves, vaccinated a child which 
passed through the regular stages of vaccinia, and from 
that source procured a supply of lymph, with which 
about 400,000 children were vaccinated. 


G. Sims WoopHeEap, M.D. 


Dr. Woodhead, the President of the Section, said that 
it was a matter of interest not only to the members of 
this section but also to the profession and to the public 
to find three experts, all of them meu actively engaged 
in the study and practice of vaccination, who were prac- 
tically unanimous in looking upon vaccinia as a trans- 
muted variola obtainable experimentaily in one way 
only, and that was by the passage of variolous lymph 
through young bovines. The bacillus described could 
not yet be accepted as veing the main etiological factor 
in the production of the process, as it seemed to resemble 
in some most important respects the baccillus or class of 
bacilli associated with the hemorrhagic septiceemias and 
similar processes. In conclusion, he thought that it 
was singularly appropriate that such a discussion should 
take place in Gloucestershire, and he hoped that when 
1896 came, Dr. Voigt’s wish that much new light might 
be thrown on the subject would be realised. 


LOSS ON A TUBERCULOUS COW. 


Sheriff Gillespie, on Thursday, gave judgment in an 
action in Dunfermline Small Debt Court, served at the 
instance of James Strang, sen., butcher, Dunfermline, 
against George Blyth, farmer, Lassodie. On the 19th of 
June last the defendant sent a cow to Messrs. Macdonald 
and Fraser’s sale at Dunfermline, which was purchased 
by the pursuer at the public sale for £9 12s. 6d... The 
animal was killed the same evening, and the carcase was 
condemned by the inspector as unfit for human food, 
the animal having been affected with tuberculosis. The 
pursuer immediately called upon the defender and ob- 

tained from him a cheque for £7 as part of the loss. Be- 
fore the cheque was presented at the bank payment was 
countermanded, and thus the action was raised for the 
amount contained in the cheque. The following is the 
Sheriff's judgment :—* The pursuer is a butcher, the 
defendaut is a farmer. The pursuer bought a fat cow at 
the auction mart which was exposed for sale by. the 
defender. The price was £9 12s. 6d. The pursuer pro- 
ceeded forthwith to kill the cow. The carcase was con- 

demned by the veterinary inspector as unfit for human 

food. The pursuer then went with the inspector's certi- 

ficate to the defender and asked him what was to be 
done. The parties differ as to what passéd ; but I have 
not much doubt that the pursuer did impress on the 

defender the view that the loss in such circumstances 


ful cleaning of the calf. Hence there was a great advan- 
tage in using glycerised calf vaccine as compared with 


fell on the seller.. The defender did not say much, but 
he wrote out and signed a cheque for £7, and handed it 
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to the pursuer, who put it in his pocket, and they parted 
evidently on the footing of having settled the matter. 
The defender having got more light on the law, stopped 
the cheque before the pursuer presented it at the bank. 
The pursuer now sues the defender for the amount con- 
tained in the cheque. It is conceded for the pursuer 
that, apart from the undertaking to pay £7 evidenced by 
the granting of the cheque, defender could not be made 
liable. The case is a nice one, and I have found it 
attendant with difficulty. After consulting Sheriff 
Mackay, I am of opinion that the defender was not 
entitled to stop the cheque. Substantially there was a 
compromise, though the word “compromise” was not 
cael The granting and accepting of the cheque is 
evidence of an agreement to divide the loss in a certain 


proportion according, probably, to some rough notion of pal 


equity. My chief difficulty in reaching this result is the 
very unequal division of the loss, Making allowance for 
the value of the animal's hide, which the pursuer pre- 
sumably got the benefit of, the payment of £7 would 
throw at least three-fourths of the loss on the defender, 
leaving the pursuer to bear rather less than one-fourth. 
Still, no intelligible reason has been suggested why the 
ursuer should have been left to bear any part of the 
oss at all, except on the principle of compromise. Now 
a compromise constitutes an independent agreement, 
which the Court will be slow to disturb. (Erskine ITII., 
3, 54; Bell’s Principles, sec. 535.) To upset a com- 
promise it is not a that one party talked bad law ; 
the compromise must unfairly procured, or at least 
there must be such disparity between the position of the 
— as to entitle one to rely on the other’s law as 
ing sound. There was nothing of that kind here. The 
butcher and the farmer were in the same social position, 
and in their knowledge, or rather ignorance of law, I 
find, therefore, that the defender cannot be released from 
his undertaking to pay the pursuer £7 ; and I am the 
less unwilling to reach that conclusion, because, although 
he was not liable in law, there is a good deal of what is 
popularly called equity in his bearing the greater part of 
the loss.’—North British Agriculturist. 


A DISQUALIFICATION AT THE BATH 
HORSE SHOW. 


The objection to Wood Pigeon in the princi 
hunters’ class at the Bath Horse Show 
round of unsoundness, which was supported by the 
ommittee’s veterin surgeon, is disputed by the 
owner of the animal, Mr. Drage, of Brampton Gran 
Northampton. In a letter to The Sportsman > 
says :— 

Feeling quite sure my horse was perfectly so 
him last Saturday to be examined by Profeseor Prituheeat 
and bang I by Captain Dibben 
especially for his wind. I enclose i i ; 
copies of their certifi. 


(Corr. 
Septe 
I certify that I have this day e 
a grey gelding, Wood Pigeon, especially as to the wind of 
the said gelding, and 1 am of opinion that in this respect he 


is sound. 
Prrronarp, Professor, 


(Cory. 

Septe: 

I certify that I have this day examined, for Mri ‘Dra 
a grey to the soundness -of t 
eaid gelding ,» and I am of opinion that in this respect 

Joun T. Diesen, Vet.-Capt., A.V.D 

In “conditions of entry” published 
mittee there is the following the Com- 


| ' If at any time whatever during the Show the Committee 
shall have cause to doubt the soundness of any horse, not- 
withstanding that the same may be provided with a certi- 
ficate, they may order such horse to be examined by a 
veterinary surgeon appointed by them, whose decison shall 
be final and conclusive. Onsoundness, notwithstanding an 
award of prizes, will disqualify. 


It is curious that at Cardiff Show, Wood Pi 
was given the champion prize while The Dandy, who 
secured this honour at Bath, was only reserved. 


The objections raised against horses awarded prizes by 
the judges at the Bath Horse Show came before the 
Committee at a meeting yesterday evening. The princi- 
case was that of Wood Pigeon, who was placed first 
in Class 1 for hunters. Objection on the ground of un- 
soundness being upheld by the hon. veterinary surgeon, 
Mr. W. A. Welch, Wood Pigeon is disqualified. “Mr. F. 
R. Fry’s Birdcatcher thus takes the first prize of £20, 
and Major Langlands’s Pitchfork, the! reserved animal, 
comes in for the second of £10.—Bath Daily Chronle. 


Farriers’ Examination in Nottingham. 


On Thursday, Sept. 20th, at the forge of Mr, F. H. 
Gibbings, F.R.C.V.S., Black Boy-yard, an interesting, 
although necessarily prolonged, examination of farriers 
or shoeing smiths was held under the auspices of the 
Worshipful Company of Farriers—one of the most 
ancient of the guilds of the city of London. This was 
among the first examinations of this kind that has taken 
place in the kingdom, the last having been a week ago at 


from the fact that the examiners were Prof. Pritcha 
late President of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons of England, and Mr. J. M. Parker, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Birmingham. There were thirty candidates entered, 
from the counties of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire 
Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire. The conditions laid 
down were of the most exact description. It was re- 
quired of each candidate that he should make a fore and 
hind shoe out of iron provided, and take off a fore-shoe 
and put on the new one; that he should undergo a 
verbal examination to satisfy the examiners that he 
possessed adequate knowledge of the horse’s foot ; and it 
was a matter of necessity that each candidate should 
bring his own tools. When registered, successful candi- 
dates are to be entitled to use after their names the 
letters R.S.S. (Registered Shoeing Smith); and to be 
entitled also to certificates of registration. Awards of 
certificates will be made by the examiners at a later date, 
through Mr. F, H. Gibbings.— Notts Express. 


Contagious Diseases in the Holland Division. 


The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act Executive 
Committee met at Spalding, Sept. 19th., when a letter 
was read which had been received from the Board of 
Agriculture in reply to a communication from the 
County Council Committee (who had found themselves 
in a dilemma as to dealing with outbreaks of swine fever.) 
The Board above pointed out that the granting of the 
special order in favour of Holland and the borough of 
Boston did not revoke the Swine Fever Order which 
applied as before; and that duties which affected the 
interests of the country at large—such as the vwrifica- 
tion of the disease and kindred matters —necessarily re- 
mained unaltered. The comittee gave directions for the 
old regulations as to disinfection and slaughter (matters 
which were under their control) to be carried out. It 
was reported that there were two cases of swine fever in 


sent time. 


Cardiff. The importance of the occasion will be gathered’ 


North Hollaud and two in South Holland at the pre- — 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


. Vet.-Major G. J. R. Rayment, late superintendent 
C.V.D. of the North-West Provinces, has been appointed 
to the veterinary charge of the escort to the Waziristan 
Boundary Commission. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 


Sir 
L have the honour to thank Mr. F. W. Cosgrove for 


giving me a gratuitous advertisement by his letter in 
your issue of to-day. , 

Iam proud to say that I am a professional horse- 
breaker as well as a professional veterinary surgeon. If 
Mr. Cosgrove regards professional horse-breaking as 
derogatory to the position of a veterinary surgeon, the 
fault is with Mr. Cosgrove and not with horse-breaking, 
which is quite as much a science as any appertaining to 
the learned professions. I may pvint out that the fact 
of the “medicine men ” among the Red Indians failing 
to practice medicine and surgery respectively as sciences, 
does not remove medicine and surgery out of that cata- 
gory. Baron de Curnieu in his Legons Hippiques, a book 
vith which Mr. Cosgrove is no doubt familiar, says: J/ 
nous faudrait un professeur d’equitation qui pit nous 
enseigner en méme temps V’anatomie comparee. \f Mr. 


Cosgrove will turn to Barroit’s L’ Art Equestre and to Dr. 


Le Bon’s Equitation Actuelle, he will find the meaning of 
Vequitation savante, under which heading horse- breaking 
embraces the larger part. Or if he will wait for a couple 
of months and will spend a guinea for the enlightenment 
of his ignorance by the purchase of the forthcoming 
edition of my Illustrated Horse breaking, he will find 
wherein consists the science of horse -breaking. 

I am also happy to inform Mr. Cosgrove, and anyone 
else who may care to know, that besides making money 
by horse-breaking and veterinary surgery, I also try to 
add to my income by journalism and literature. If Mr. 
Cosgrove will kindly point out anything I have done in 
my capacity of veterinary surgeon worthy of censure, by 
all means let him publish it in The Veterinary Record, 
but he only exposes his own ignorance by trying to make 
out that I degrade veterinary surgery by the practice of 
horse-breaking or vice versa. 

M. H. Haysgs, F.R.C.V.S. 

22nd Sept., 1894. 


“CURING SIDEBONES.” 


Sir, 

I am very pleased to see this matter has been brought 
before the profession. It seems almost incredible that a 
fully fledged F R.C.V.S. of 37 years (?) standing should 
get up in an open court and support a quack. if Mr. 
Perrins wanted to save the man from being convicted 
of cruelty, why did he not go on that string? and not 
talk about removing sidebones which everybody knows is 
with our present knowledge impossible.—Yours truly, 

J. Witson Barker, M.RC.VS. 
Sir, 

I shall await with some interest the reply of Mr. 

Perrins to Mr. T. A. Huband’s letter in last week’s 

re Bennet’s treatment. of sidebone, etc. The 
latter individual, or one bearing the same name, has 
recently been treating horses in this district and East- 


bourne.— Yours faithfully, 
J. F.R.C.V\S. 
St. Leonards- on-Sea. 


THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 


The article in your current issue on the Fellowship 
Degree opens a ‘subject which must have considerably 
exercised the minds of the members of our profession 
during the last twelve months. 

Previous to the examination held in December last, 
the percentage of passes appeared to be nearly 100, when 
all at once as a consequence of the alteration in the 
method of examination, and probably also of its in- 
creased stringency, we saw a rll - on drop to the alarming 
average of 33, only one candidate out of three receiving 
the coveted honour, and he a member of the A.V.D. 
where the conditions for intellectual improvement are 
much greater than in private practice, and where the 
degree has, if I mistake not, the practical advantage of 
relieving its possessor from further examination in pass- 
ing to a higher grade of service. 

As you, Sir, very justly observe, it is necessary if we 
have a Fellowship degree at all that it should indicate a 
higher standard of professional attainments than the 
Membership, but if it is to become popular it must con- 
fer on its owner some more material advantage than the 
knowledge that in the eyes of those few of his fellow 
practitioners who care anything about science he has 
proved himself to possess above the average amonnt of 
scientific and theoretical ability. It may be true that 
virtue is its own reward but this is, or at any rate is 
said to be, a practical age, and it is difficult, under present 
circumstances, to see the inducement to a member to 
study hard for a year or more, spend £26 in literature, 
travelling expenses and examination fees, if he is to 
receive no recognition of superiority in practice, and the 
chances are three to one that he will fail in attempting 
to reach the desired position. As a young practitioner 
with more time on my hands at present than I hope to 
have in the future, I should have been a candidate for 
the degree during the present year had not the result of 
the last examination acted as a deterrent, I have no doubt 
the same reason must have influenced other men in a 
like manuer. 

A most important reason why the Fellowship has never 
been held in the esteem of corresponding degrees in the 
medical profession is the neglect with which it has been 
treated by many of our leading lights. Whilst the fore- 
most members of the profession, Principals of Colleges, 
Professors and Ex-Professors are content with the 
diploma which confers the right to practice, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that our less conspicuous men should 
think that the degree that has enabled men to obtain 
and hold the highest professional positions should cer- 
tainly be sufficient for a man who does not aspire to 
anything beyond the satisfactory performance of the 
duties of an ordinary Member. 

I am afraid that the enthusiasm for reform displayed 
by our Council during the last few years has not acted 
to the advantage of this degree, there are probably few 
men who have taken it in the past who have not 


done so with some object more or less important to 
themselves, and the object of a considerable number was 
the attainment of a seat on the Council, some even going 
to the extent of taking the degree and gaining the seat 
for the express purpose of obtaining a Charter to deprive 
themselves and their co-Fellows of the sole right to 
occupy that position. 1 consider that in this matter 
the Council, although supported by a very large majority 
of thé profession, committed an error of which we are 
now feeling the effects. It acted unjustly towards the 
already existing Fellows and the degree itself, by depriv- 
ing them of the chief advantage that its creation was to 
confer on those obtaining it. 

Outside the profession the Fellowship can hardly be 
said to be recognised at all, very few of our clients ap- 
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pearing to be conscious of its existence, and judging’ 
from reports of law cases, the lay press is as doubtful of 
the difference between a F.R.J.V.S. and a M.R.C.V.S. 
as it is of that between the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and the Royal Veterinary College. That the 
degree is a step in the direction of professional progress 
is generally admitted, and it is much to be desired that 
it should be popularised with ou: younger members, and 
in the ease of those who have reached middle life and 
whose examination days are over, it is desirable that 
the Council should obtain power to confer the honour, 
pro honoris causa, on any member whose merits might 
be deemed worthy of public recognition by cur ruling 
body, or by a committee specially appointed for the 


urpose. 
‘ If the Fellowship degree is to become of real impor- 
tance and attain the position it was intended to hold on 
its creation it must have conferred on it more substan- 
tial advantages or be obtained on conditions commen- 
surate with its present value.—Faithfully yours, 
Joun A. RoBtnson. 
Market Deeping, Sept. 17th, 1894. 


Several communications are unavoidably held over 


— 


Communications, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :— Messrs: 
H. Hall, W. Scott, M. H. Hayes, J. Wilson Barker, W. 
Whittle (with enclosure) V. B. Phatak, R. Rutherford, W. 
Pauer, Spencer Bailey, W. Willis, G. Upton, J. Woodroffe 
Hill, Miss E. A, Omerod. : 

Handling & Examining the Horse, by N. D. Dhakmarvala, 
Report of Bombay Veterinary College, Western Daily Mercury, 
The Evesham Journal. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W. 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 
Will Secretaries please notify alterations for this list. 


Bomuay V.M.A. 
Pres; Capt. Jas. Mills, m.r.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres; Messrs. N. D. Dhakmarwalla, Esq., 
V. E. Vakharia, Esq., G.p.v.c. 8. G. Haji, Esq. 
S. N. Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
Sec: 8. K. Nariman, Esq., M.p., B. sc., L.v.sc. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. J. Pears, m.n.c.v.s., Penrith 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, ¥.R.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October. 
Caucurta V,M.A. 
Pres; Mr. Greenhill, .r.c.v.s. 
Hon, Sec: Mr. T, Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah. 


Centrat V.M.A. 
Pres Mr A, Prudames, m.x.c.v.s., Berkhamstead. 
Hon. Sec : Mr. F. C. Mahon, m.x.0.v.s., 
93 Huddlestone-rd. Tufnell P. 
Meetings, Virsi Thursday in each month, except ype 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7. p.m. 
Eastern Counties V.M.A, 
Pres: Mr, T. E, Auger, m.R.c.v.s., Wymondham 
Hon. Sec, ; Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July. 
Ver. Mer. Assn. or [RELANp 
Pres; Mr. T. D. Lambert. ¥.R.c.v.s. Store Sti ; 
Hon. Sec, Mr. J. McKenny, 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


LancasHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Gartside Mayor, F.n.c.v.s., Kirkham. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Harry D. Chorlton, m.z.c.v.s., 
97a Oxford Street., Manchester. 


LinconnsHike V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. H. J. Goodall, u.n.c.v,s., Melton Mowbray. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. A, Robinson, m.R.c.v.s., Market Deeping. 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 


Mipuanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. Olver, rF.8.c.v.s., Tamworth 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, M.R.C.Y.8., 
Camden House, High St., West Bromwich 
Meetings; Second Friday in Feb., May. 
Second Tuesday in August, November 


. Nationa, Ver. AssocraTion. 
Pres: Mr. William Hunting, F.x.c.v.s., London 
Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, F.2.c.v.s., Birmingham 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.c.v.s., London. Bs 
Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.z.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 
Sec. of Prov. Com: Prof. Hobday, . satin 
Royal Vet. Coll., Camden Town, N.W. 


NarionaL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & 
DeEFENCE Society. 
Pres: Mr. Peter Taylor, F.R.c.v.s., Manchester 
Treas: Mr. ‘Thomas Greaves, F.R.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.x.c.v.3., 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


NortH or V.M.A, 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Hancock, M.R.c.v.s., 
Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. T. Finney, .2.c.v.s, 
20 Benehaw-road, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Royan Counties V.M.A, 
Pres: Mr. J. P. S. Walker, F.R.c.v.s., Oxford. ; 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.R.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., Juue and Nov. 


Royat Scorrisu V,S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.r.c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.x.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royan Verertmnary Couuece M.A. 
Pres: Prof. M’Fadyean. 
Hon Sec: wrof. Hobday. Assist. H.S. Mr. R. Over. 


Scorrish Merropourran V.M.S8. 
Pres: Prof. W. O. Williams, F.z.c.v.s., New Vet. Coll., Edin. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.n.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro’ 


Sourn DurHam anp YorxKsHire V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. J. G. Deans, m.8.¢.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees, 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 
SourHern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. 1’. B. Goodall, F.n.c.v.s, Christchurch, Hants 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.r.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants. 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Sovurn Wages anD MonmourusHire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. James Dow, m.z.c.v.s., Swansea 

Hon Sec. Mr. A. C. Stewart, m.n.c.v.s., Cardiff. 
Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. W. Harvey Bloye, m.n.c.v.s., Plymouth 

Hon. Sec: Mr. W. B. Nelder, F.R.0.v.s., Paul Street, Exeter 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March and: September. 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. D. Allan, m.2.c.v.s., Clarkston-by-Busby, Glasgow 
Hon. Sec ; Mr. W. Anderson, F.R.c.v.8., 

397 Parliamentary Road, Glasgow 
Yorxsuire V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. A. W. Mason, r.R.c.v.s., North Street, Leeds. 
Hon. Sec; Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh, m.8.c.v.s., 
110 North Street, Leeds. 


Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and October. 


Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. , 
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